Edward Thomas

covered such a range. Most landscape poetry
deals with certain special kinds of times and
places, dawn, twilight or sunset, mountains,
bleak moorlands, ripe cornfields, seas very
rough or very blue, summer more than winter,
willows more than oaks, strong sunlight or
strong moonlight more than the diffused
light of an ordinary overclouded day. This is
easily explicable. Scenes very definitely col-
oured, forms obviously decorative, seasons
which make a violent appeal to our senses,
shapes and shades by their nature and by
tradition indissolubly associated with our
universal elementary thoughts and states of
feeling, will inevitably be those most commonly
recalled and described. Moreover, many
writers have their own dominant and habitual
preferences from amongst these; the exhilar-
ating dawns of Wordsworth, the bright, still
sunshine of Keats, the large moons and lament-
ing beaches of Tennyson come automatically
into the mind with the mention of their names*
Edward Thomas was unusual in avoiding the
usual. Not only did he not go to nature
mostly for decoration or for a material setting
for his moods, but he did not select, uncon-
sciously or deliberately, his subjects. Except
that he avoided large towns and the conven-
tionally romantic, one may fairly say that he
was liable to write a poem about anything
one might see at any time of day in a walk
across the South of England. He was not
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